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Sre that aged man, verging upon four score, with 
a countenance glowing with enthusiasm, expound. 
ing the constitution before the assembled wisdom 
of the nation! The frail tenement of that body is 
near the point of dissolution, but the fires of the 
soul are still burning with undimmed brilliancy.— 
Venerable patriarch! Connecting a past age of 
mighty events with the present, when will the last 
leaf be shaken from the flower-stem of thy lie! 
llth of 


at school 


John Quincy Adams was born on the 
July. 1767. Atthe age of cleven he wa 
at Paris, where he received the paternal care of 
Franklin. In 1780, he was pl 
school at Amsterdam, and after 
At the age 
Jas private seeretary with Mr. Dean, then minister 


In his eight le 


vced in the publi 
Uni- 


of fourteen, he went 


wards in the 


to Russia. nth year, returned to 
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the United States, and in 1787 he reeeived his de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, at Harvard University.— 
Having studied law, and been admitted to the bar, 
he removed to Boston, where he was for four years 
It was 
Ile 
was subsequently selected by Washington, to be 
the Netherlands; and 


801, he was employed in diplomatic 


engaged in the business of his profession. 
here that he wrote several of his best essays. 
the American minister to 
from 1794 to 1 
services. ‘* One of the last official acts of Wash. 
ington, was to appoint him minister to Portug il: 
but his destination was changed to Berlin, by his 


father, who had just succeeded to the presid: ucy,” 


On his return to the United States, he was elected 
In June 1805, he was chosen 
" 


to the national senate. 


professor of rhetoric and oratory in Harvard uni- 
versity. President Madison appointed him as 


, to 


' minister to Russia, from whenee he was transferred 


Ghent, Messrs. 
Buyard to negotiate a peace between the United 
States Britain. He 


eppointed minister to England, where he remained 


with Gallatin, and 


Clay, 


and Great was afterwards 
until Mr. Monroe’s accession to the presidency, by 
whom he was recalled to be seerctary of state. — 
After being eight years at the head of the cabinet, 
Mr. Adams was elected president of the United 
States. His presidential term expired in 1829, 
when fora brief period he retired to his native 
town of Quincy. In 1831, he was elected to the 
house of Representatives, of which body he has 
ever since been a member—never, during that long 
period, having been absent from his seat a single 
day, except from sickness. Vor nearly three score 
years has he kept a diary, which, it is presumed, 
cinbraces one of the best histories of the country 
He cied at Wash- 


ington, on the 23d of February, 1848, in the 81st 


that could possibly be written. 


year of his : 


cc.— Amer. Biograph. Nietch Book. 
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rom the Fit hburg! Sentinel. 
ASHBURTON : 
= ¢ n m7 n = C = 
OR THE CHANCES OF LIFE. 
BY M LO! \ BECKWITH 
Neg tle rong j ' i hange 

Our warmest love to cold indith ’ 
Or to hatred, even—and then, perchance, 
4 word, or look. “a trifle light ns nir,”’ 
May rouse te life aud former fervor, 
Our dead affection. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Ir 


and the proud halls of my ne 


wae the eve succeeding the day of my bridal: 
w home were filled 
with a brilliant assemblage of the first families of 
New-York, for ] was the daughter of one of its 
wealthicst and most respected citizens, and it was 
meet my bridal party should he honored with their 
attendance. 

It was a splendid scene which greeted my ad- 


, 


richest P 


miring cye—carpets, woven in thi rsian 
looms, the rich, bright flowers glowing up from the 


the snowy ground-work with living beauty, went 


spreading away upon the extended floors, muffiing 
the sound of the thousand footsteps that fell on 
their velvet softness I rve 8 lver vases, ¢ unning- 


ly and beautifully wr tood on the marble 


tables, filled with the choicest native and forcien 


fli wers, wl ch shy d irs tind 1sott, delew nT. 


fume, such as the breezes might have stolen 


those that bloomed within the bounds of early 


from 


Ed- 
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Sen. The tall, gothic windows were draped with 
cl) curtains of crimson damask, suspended by tasselled 
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cords from the beaks of the gilded eagles, by which 
they were surmounted, and the rich, heavy folds, 
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; and art had seemed to have bestowed their chvicest | 


though looped up to the marble pilasters, drooped | 


down till their deep fringes swept the floors. Di- 
vans, ottomans and couches, with coverings, broi- 


_ that bright hour of strange, intoxicating joy. 


dered by Persiu’s dark-eyed girls, were ranged | 


around the apartments, inviting to the enjoyment 
of voluptuous ease, upon their downy cushions.— 
Large chandeliers, the light sparkling upon every 


point and part of their thousand cut-glass pendants, | 
hung in globes of dazzling radiance from the vaul- | 


ted roof, illuminating the spacious rooms with 

noon-day brightness, and reveuling all their wealth 

and profusion of ornament, until the eye grew 

weary with magnificence, and vainly sought for 
. something to relicve its monotony. 

And I was there—the proud mistress of those 
splendid halls, and the happiest of the brilliant train 
that crowded them. Not that my happiness con- 

sisted in being their possessor—they, with their 
costly garniture, would have been valueless to. me 
but for his sake who had so lavishly bestowed 
them ; they were dear to me only as proofs of his 
But that 
hope, that blissful hope, which, for weeks had filled 


regard, whose alone I sought to win. 


my heart with heaven’s happiness, was realized, 
and he, on whom I had bestowed my deepest and 
tenderest affections, wes mine, for the nuptial vow 
was spoken, and God had made us one. 

Oh my marked the 
admiration, nay, almost homage, which he exe:ted 
anid that gathered multitude. Wherever he 
moved, he was the object of attraction, “ the ob- 


how heart swelled as I 


served of ill observers” —and well might they gaze 
upon him and admire, for never cye had seen a 
nobler, or more perfect being, in form or feature.— 
His forehead was full and high, and its marble 
whiteness contrasted fincly with the midnight 
blackness of the silken curls which shaded it.— 
darkly blue, one might have almost thought 
them black, and they were capable of every ex- 
pression, from the flash of indignant anger, to the 
soft, melting, dove-like look of a young muaiden’s, 
as she silently looks reply to the first tule of passion 
from the lips of him she loves. His cheek was 
pale, perhaps too pale for healthful youth, with its 
bright dreams, its high hopes, and lofty aspirations 
but harmonizing well with the highly inte!lectual 
expression of his countenance, ‘I'licre was a con- 
stant, half-formed smile upon his lips, and yet they 
wore a fixed and haughty curl, at once repelling 


the fannliarity the former scemed to jinvite-— ' 


The boldest effrontery 
presence, 


stood abashed in his 
self-conceit acknowledged its own 


littleness, and men approached hiin with that feel- | 


ing of deference, half awe, hulf admiration, with 
which every one regards a high and gifted spirit, 
for such was his, and none could gaze upon his 
splendid lineaments, but must acknowledge it, so 
accurately did their combined expression portray 
his character. . 

Tall and of frultless symmetry, his was a figure 
Canova might have chosen for his most perfect 
model, and there was a lofty, air, a princely 
dignity jn eve ry movement, coinporting well with 
the towering majesty of fori, the curling lip and 


7 eames teanens _ :' 
) proudly beaming eye. Le was a dazzling, glori- 


gifts—a being placed amid his fellow men, to show 
them how high human nature may be exalted, 
and how low debased. 

Ah ! little thought I of the terrible future, in 
A 
cup of unmingled happiness kind Providence held 
brimming to my lips, I sipped the delicious sweet- 


_ hess, nor dreamed of the unspeakuble bitterness to 


| beside the gorgeous instrament and swept 


, led me to the piano and requested a song. 
And his eyes—how beautiful they were—so deeply, | 


' with a power and pathos, till then I 


which a few short years would change it. I 
knew not of the change which time would work 
in the noble being by my side. Now he was the 
idol of society, the object whom men delighted to 
honor and to set in their high places, Already 


he had mingled a fellow with the chosen law. 


, givers of a commonwealth. in the halls of legisla- 


tion, and bold and _ self-confident must have been 


, that opponent, who ventured there to engage 


him in the high debate, and hope for victory.— 
Already fame had wreathed his youthful brow 
with a budding garland, and the lofty height, to 
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CHAPTER II. 
Two years passed by ; two little years of bliss 


_ as perfect, as cumplete as my brightest dreams had 


pictured, and then there was a change. My hus- 
band, though a lawyer by profession, had been 


connected Jargely with one of the most extensive 


mercantile houses in the city. In the immense 
dividends of the first few years he had more than 
realized his expectations, but the bubble burst, at 
length, and by the combined villany of his part- 
ners, in whom he had placed unbounded confidence, 
he became a loser to the amount of nearly half a 
million. ‘The failure of a bank, in which he had 
invested several thousands, immediately followed, 
and thus at a blow his paternal heritage wa’ swept 


. entirely away, and he was cast penniless upon the 


which his vaulting ambition aspired, seemed half | 


attuined, and I decined not that sensual indulgence 
could clog the wings of the bold, free spirit, in 


its upward flight, till it would sink from its proud | 


altitude, to a corresponding depth of degredation. 
No cloud of doubt, no shadow of distrust dim- 
med the radiant expanse of my being’s sky ; all 
now to me was brightness. 
cnosciousness that he was mine, that the admired 


and courted Ashburton was mine—Oh! 


world, with nothing but his profession for his sup- 
port. 

These repeated misfortunes preyed upon his mind, 
and he loved to drown his bitter reflections in the 
wine cup—I expostulated, I knelt at his feet and 
held up his beautiful boy before him, and implored 
him for bis sake and for mine, to pause in his mad 
eureer. He promised amendment, anda few feeble 
efforts were made to cast off the power that was 


_ dragging him down to the dust, only to be succeed- 


Words may not tell | 
the delicious eestacy, which filled my heart in the 


I could } 


have knelt at his fcet in my young heart’s deep | 


idolatry, and rendered him worship, as to some | 


heaven-deseended deity, all robed in his god. 


like charms.—In the creature I forgot the Creator | 


—innumerable blessings were mine, but I forgot to 
thunks 
was I punishes 


render tu their Bestower, and fearfully 


I remeniber that during the evening, some one 
I re- 
collected a little air which I bad learned in child- 
gladness, T had deemed 
gifted being, just wakened froin a 
Elysian Land, but now it seemed but the senti- 


burning language of poetry and I seated myself 


the 


ed by wilder excesses than before. 
surely he was hastening to his ruin. 


Slowly but 


His constituants in politics refused at last to give 
him their support—why should they not—and his, 
term of office having expired, another was chosen 
This was the fatal, the decisive 
blow, it was more than his proud spirit could bear, 
he felt himself cast off and abandoned by his fel- 


in his place. 


low men, and there was no motive now for self- 
denial, and he sunk at once, a passive and un- 
struggling victim to the lowest depths of degreda- 
tion. Charles Ashburton, the high-minded and 
gifted Charles Ashburton was a common drunkard, 
and his name a by-word and a scorn upon lips, 


which had once reverently pronounced it in con- 


; nection with every thing which is noble and exalted 
hood, a wild, sweet thing, so full of the spirit of | 


it the effusion of some | 
dream of the ' 


in the character of man. 
His former associates forsook him, and if they 
recognised their old companion in the miserable 


_ object which sometimes crossed their path, they 
ments of my own heart, breathed forth in the | 


silver keys, while | poured forth the melting words 


had 
that I The flutter, 
which I at first experienced, wore off as I pro- 


known possessed, shueht 
ceeded ; I forgot the presence of those around me 
so deeply was I absorbed in gi*ing utterance to 
the rapturous emotions which filled my soul. I 
felt what I was singing, and never before had 


such heavenly sounds responded to my touch, and 


not | 


passed him with a curled lip and cold, averted eye, 
or it might be with a look of pity more galling to 
his nature than their scorn. For me, when the 
last faint hope had departed, which had sustained 
me through privations to which IT had never been 
accustomed, and | 


deemed him lost fo-ever, I 


yielded to the repeated solicitations of my friends 


and returned to my early home, but not till with 


{ 


inv voice Was so sweet and flexible, that the liquid | 


melody seemed flowing from my lips without an 
effort. 


the fountains of my heart, my voice at last grew 


Swect, blissful tears came swelling up from 


low and slightly tremulous, and the last note died 
away dimly and softly as a lute-strain by still 
waters. My heart was oppressed with its  ful- 
ness of happiness, and I would, 
go 
would have brought relief. 


have given, 


worlds to away ulone and weep, for tears 


’ 
felt 


as I felt then, but few, comparatively, I trust, 


But why need I go on? ‘Thousands have 


the exceeding misery which succeeded. 


teurs and entreaties, I had prevailed upon my stern, 
old father to allow my wretched husband to follow. 
I had left him a few, short years before, a gay, 
light-hearted girl, with my mind filled with the 
brightest dreams and images of future happiness ; 
I returned, a care-worn sad-eyed creature, with 
my fond hopes crushed and blighted and my heart 
filled with the darkest despair. In my husband, 
my father saw only the agent that had effected this 
change, he could look upon him only as the des. 
troyer of his child, his only one, the darling idol of 
his old age, and the respect and love with which 
he once regarded him, were changed to scorn and 


loathing adhorrence, and but for my sake, the mis- 


erable object of his hatred would htve been cast ¢ 


. , ; ny 
forth like a brute, as he considerrd him, to perish \ 


in the strect. It was in vain that he attempted to 
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it, and to instil into my mind his own sentiments. 


still cherish the pitiful and degraded thing, who 
had ungratefully crushed by his own misdeeds the 
{ heart that loved him. He was fallen indeed, and 
the world around might censure and condemn, but 


; my early love had not abated. He was my hus- 
; band, the father of my child, and had my injuries 
been a thousand times more grievous, I could have 
forgiven him. 


worlds. 


would come, when the flame which burned so 
: brightly now, would fade away and die, and that I 
} should experience the desolate agony of dwelling 


{ love. 

** See here, mamma, see whata nice book grand- 

{ father has given me,” exclaimed little Charley, 
running into the parlor one evening where I had 


| pretty pictures mamma ?” 

I took the little creature in my arms and opened 
the book. I had turned over but a few pages, 

| when Ashburton entered the room. I started—it 

was a thing unusual for him to return at so early 

an hour. He advanced with a steady step to re- 


ness of knowing that be had returned unaffected 
by intoxicating liquor. 
, to meet hin and to display his prize, and there was 
an unusual tenderness in the father’s 
he 


manner, as 
hent down and raised him to his arins and 


answered to his childest prattle 


He could not understand how I could forgive and | 


Indeed there was a joy, a happiness ; 


! 
) 
} 
\ 


to me he was yet the same, and the intensity of | 
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) reason away my foolish infatuation, as he termed | ‘* Charles, what mean you?” I answered, a | | bid farewell to all 


strange fear taking possession of my heart. 
“Nay start not thus, but hear me, Mary,” 
answered bitterly,” for 1 have that to say which 
should give to those sad eyes their former lustre, 
and dress those faded lips in smiles. I huve come 
to thank you for your faithful love and pitying 
kindness to a wretch, who merited from you only 


, the detestation and contempt which he has expe- 


? 


in loving him and in teaching his sweet child to do , 
the same, which I would not have exchanged for | torturing suspense—tell me what has happened 
Alas! alas! I knew not then that this 


poor solace must be denied me, and that the time ° 


rienced from others ; I have come to kneel at your | 


feet, as m y last, my only friend, to sue for your for- 
giveness, and then bid youa longand last farewell.” 
“ Merciful God !” I gasped “ in pity relieve this 


Charles, to justify this cruel desertion.” 
“Oh ! blame me not” he replied wildly, in pity 


_add not to my misery the knowledge of your dis- 
| pleasure—if you knew the bitterness, the intense 


5 . 
; sudden thought—for weeks this has been my de- | 


| , agony which wrings my heart, at the thought of a 
; amid my fellow beings, with none to look upon and | 


separation, you would pity and forgive. It was no 


termination and poverty alone hus been the cause 


I once held dear, to drag out a 


| miserable existence, neither loving nor loved, in a 


he ' 


land of strangers.” 

* You have 
tuld me of my father’s hatred towards you, but once 
there was a time when he regarded you with more 
than a parent's tenderness, and there is one way 


** Listen to me Charles,” I replied. 


, and only one, to win back his affection—what it is 


I need not tell you, and oh! as you value your 
peace of mind on earth, and the welfare of your 
soul hereafter, I beseech you make one effort more 


, to free yourself from the terrible power which holds 


| of delaying until now the exccution of my design. | 


been sitting alone— won't you show me these | 


I have this day unexpectedly reccived a small be. 
quest from a distant relative, who, probably, was 


; not aware how unworthy was the object of his 


| forever my guilt and disgrace in the wilds of the | 


munificence, whereby I shall be cuabled to defray 
the expenditures necessarily incurred in journeying, 


| West.” 
ceive the. chair, which I rose to offer him, and for | 
the first time for months, I experienced the happi- 


Charley bounded forward — 


* Papa shall look at the pictures now, shall he | 


a 


not, namma ?” asked the sweet child, his large 
blue eyes sparkling with delight, “See,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a plate, ‘ grandfather says that 
is you, papa—it is'nt, is it?” 
The lip of Ashburton quivered, anda flush came 
over his cheek, succeeded by an ashy palevess. I 
bent forward to see what had effected the change, 
and burst into tears. 
} a ragged wretch, just making his egress from a low 

spirit-shop, with his replenished bottle clasped 
closely to his bosom, as if fearful some power might 
deprive him of the little idol. 

“I'm sorry I made you cry mamma,” faltered 
Charley, approaching and gazing up into my face 
with bis own sad eyes suffused with tears, “I will 
not say so any more if you will love me again.” — 
I snatched up the affectionate boy and pressed him 
i to my heart, and kissed his checks and brow, till 
his red lips were wreathed again in sunny smiles. 

Satisfied at last that he had not forfeited my affec- 

tion, he placed his little hand in mine, nestled fond- 


ly to my bosom and fell asleep. Unconscious babe, 


| the same devoted, gentle being of former 


It was the representation of 


he little knew with what a pang his words had 


pierced my heart. I had ever taught him to res- 
pect his father unworthy as he was, and tlie thought 


that he should Jearn his frailty and frous such a 


> 


‘e ae ac , 
1 source Was agony. 


(1) 
ra ly altered that I scarcely knew from whom it pro- 


** Mary,” said a low voice beside me, so stranve- 


) ceeded, 






“Mary dry up your tears and listen to 


me, for I have much to say, and time is waning.” 


tale 


- nd 


vs x S- 


You cannot, you will not, leave me thus,” I in- 
terrupted—“ tell me, I beseech you tell me, what 
have I done to merit such returp, and if atonement 
be possible, it shall be made at uny price.” 

“What have you done?” he answered, ‘ol ! 
angel deeds of kindness and compassion, which 
merit for their reward what Heaven aloue can 
give. My viper-like returns for these you have 
borne with uncomplaining patience, and still cher- 
ished the miserable reptile, to which the creature 
you took to your bosom in the beautiful trastfulness 
Amid 


once professed to be iny friends, you, the only sul- 


of your love, was changed. all those who 
ferer by my misdeeds, alone remain unchanged— 
days, be- 
stowed upon me that love, which for months has 
been the only brightness which has broke through 
But 
we must part Mary—the stern voice of duty bids 


the terrible gloom which surrounds my soul. 


you in bondage more dreadful than the mind of 
man ever devised, for it is the bondage of the soul. 
It has prostrated you from your high place among 
your fellow men, to an equality with the lowlicst, 
it is fast dragging you down to a drunkards grave 
to leave behind you only a name stamped with 


‘infamy and disgrace to your child, the mention of 


shame.— 
Knowing this, can you be passive, and tamely 


which, shall crimson his cheek with 


Oh rouse 
you, Charles—shake off this fatal lethargy, resolve 


suffer the work uf destruction to go on? 


that you will be free—go unto hin who hath said 
“ask and ye shall receive” and pray for his assis- 
” 


tance 


“ Pray,” he interrupted, * Mary I have prayed 


| —I have prostrated myself in the dust before my 
and to-morrow I leave you Mary, to bury, I trust, | 


{ 


me go, and I will obey its promptings, though obe. | 


dience be but to seal my misery on earth forever. 
My presence near you has been allowed at th 
price of the censure and ridicule of the world, and 
of a father’s displeasure. ‘Through your interces. 


sion he has given me a shelter 


2g beneath his roof, 
but he curses me in his heart, he would rejoice in 


my misery and deem it but a meet return for the 


injuries I have heaped upon you. He is weaning 
from me the affections of my child, and teaching 
him to disrespect, to hate the author of his being, 
and how vainly he has essayed the same with you, 
your conduct shows I know his stern nature we!! 

his is a will which cannot tamely brook resistance, 
und even you cannot much longe rexpect to oppose 
it with impunity. His passions once aroused, he 
will regard no tie of nature in the execution of ven- 
geance upon the offen ling ob ct, and you shull no 
longer brave his anger by holding co upanionship 
with one, who ig to him only an object of loathing 
and contempt. 


For your sake and for my child’s, 


Maker, and implored his aid with tears and groans 
wrung in aguny from a bursting heart—in the silent 
watches of the night I have awakened and called 
on him for strength to resist the temptations of the 
coming day, but he was deaf to wy entreaties asa 
heathen’s god, he laughed ut my agony and scorned 
me like his creatures, and I will pray no more.— 
[ie has placed a demon within me, that incessant- 


We. 
i> 


ly cx for the burning poison which has already 
wrought my ruin, and left mein my weakness to 
oppose it—if I attempt to rise,his hand is stretched 
forth, not to aid me in my exertions, but only in 
the increased demands of the resistless appetite 
within me, to thrust me down still lower in debase. 


ment than before. ‘The last faint hope of my re. 


demption has long since departed—I feel that my 


doom is sealed, for the arm of the Almighty is up- 


raised against me, and it is useless to contend 


against my destiny—imine is the lethargy, the un. 


l hay e 


purpose for the future, itis a dreary blank which I 


resisting quictude of despair. no ulm, no 


dare not coutemplate, and the past—oh ? 1 shrink 
with dread from its retrospect, for with the memory 
the 


what now L am, and the compurtson ts torture un- 


of what 1 once was comes consciousness of 


speakable. Existence has become a burden, of 
which I would gladly be relieved, and yet I trem. 
ble ut the thought of death, that dread agent which 
shall usher my shrinking soul into the preseuce of 
her Makcr and her Judge, to hear from his lips the 
If one 
my 


heart, it is instantly crushed buck by the memory 


sentence which decides her destiny forever. 


fieble hope of divine forgiveness springs up in 


S 


of these fearful words, “ a drunkard shal! not en. 


ter Heaven,” j 


and I must go down tu my grave, 
not in anticipation of peace and happiness be yond 
it, butin the certainty of misery more dreadial, of 
anguish more acute than I have already suffered. 
Ox that my existence could be blotted out forever 
—oli that death were an eternal sleep—then I 
would welcome it as the richest 
ven could bestow, and clos my eyes, how g 
in its deep forgetfulness and its still repose.” 


~ " / 


boon which Hea- , 


ladly, ‘ 
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Wretched man? dearly was he paying the pen- | 
alty of sin. It was in vain that I attempted by 
reason and argument to convince him of the ab- 


surdity of his views, and to encourage him to new 
and stronger efforts, by reminding him of those 
promises which God has graciously given to those 
who sincerely reperit and go to him for assistance. 
By the past he judged of the future, and neither 
ny tears nor entreatics could extract from him 
even a promise of one single further attempt to- 
wurds amendinent. Sutisfied at lust that he had 
given up all hopes of a reformation himself, and 
that of course not the slightest restraint, not even ! 
that of poverty, which had in some measure hitherto 
restrained them, would be laid upon his actions, | 
I trembled at the thought of the wild excesses 

into which his new possessions would enable him / 
to plunge. 


1 knew thet the forbearance of my 
father had well nigh reached its limits, aud that at } 
the slightest increase in the measure of my hus- 
bund's offences not even my influence could induce | 
hin longer to extend to him his protection, and that 
he would be cast forth to find a home in the midst | 
of strangers, who, when his last penny was spent, | 
and he was no longer able to give them recompense, | 
in turn would cast him forth, either to die in the 
strect or to find a refuge in thit house, which the 
public have assigned for the miserable objects of 
its charity. My pride revolted at such a thought | 
—he was already sufficiently degraded in the eyes | 
of his acquaintances, and I chose if ali this was to 
be, it should be in the midst of strangers, who would 
not know the height from which he had fallen and 
draw comparisons between the past and present, 
and I therefore rather encouraged him than other. 
But 
not for a moment did the thought euter my mind 
of allowing him to depart alone—I knew that pri- 


wise, in his purpose of removing to the West. 


vation and toils and carcs awaited me, but they 
were preferable to tle luxury and case of my 
futher’s halls, which | could not share with him, 
s efforts 
from my purpose, I detertnined to 


ion of his exile. 


and notwithstanding h: to dissuade me 
Le the compan- 
I knew that by so doing, I should 
be seting in direct opposition to my father’s will, 
and [ knew also that it was no trivial thing to in- 
eur his resentment, but I did not anticipate the 
full extent of the dreadful punition which awaited 
me. I deemed I had experienced the full extent of | 
human misery, but my former sufferings were light 

as the gricfs of childhood, compared with the wild 

distracting agony with which I knelt at his feet, 

in a vain effort 


and was spurned aside, crushed down in dust 


to move him to forviveness, } 
beneath that blighting, killing weight—a parent's 
curse. 
CUAPTER II 
A twelve month passed away, and cn the velvet 
banks of the Ohio, awuy in a western wilderness 
ve had found a home. And was I happy in my 





self-imposed exi Oh! no. From the moment I 


left my father’s house with his curse upon me, a 
strange feeling had gradually been stealing over 
my beart, till now I had Jearned to loathe the com- 
panionship of him, for whose sake, in the deep 
devoteduess of my affections, 1 had abandoned a 
home of ufllucnes . and forfeited a father’s love. It} 
was a sick, rcinorseful bitterness, with which I first 

awoke to the consciousness that I no longer loved 
him, and earnest prayers went up, for the 
uffections. it 


awaken. 
. . , ¢ n ! j 
ing to ik oO} tl y a id ii Vain 


,us 
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that I remembered what he had been—the degra- 
ded sot of the present seemed entirely a separate 
being from the high-souled, glorious creature of 
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‘came ; 


and minutes passed by—minutes that 


, seemed like ages in duration, and still no coming 


former days, to whom my vows of love were plight- | 
ed. ‘Then he moyed an equal with the noblest and | 
proudest in the land—now he was the companion | 


of the vilest scum: of an uncultivated society, as 


debased, as despicable as they, and my heart re- 
volted at my efforts to constrain it to yield to him 
its former love. 


His last penny had been long since expended, | 


and it was my labors alone that supplied us with 
our daily bread. ‘Then 


memories of the past came mingled with the bit- 
terest regrets. 
ly halls, at whose shrine every luxury which wealth 


_ could purchase was offered up, and where the 
: proudest rendered homage, was now “ that lowly 


thing—a drunkard’s wife,”"—the habitant of an 
ubode, my father’s meanest servant would have 
scorned. By one mad act, I had reduced myself 


I, who had moved an idol in prince- ‘ rived, and when I turned to look upon him again, 


I could estimate the full | 
' value of.what I had renounced for his sake, and 


footstep broke the deathful silence. 

O, the agonizing pang that pierced my heart, as 
I met his appealing gaze, fixed on me‘for the as- 
sistance which it was not mine to give—who shall 
tell it? I bent down and kissed his pallid brow, 
whereon cold dews were gathering, and tears, hot 
tears, such a mother only can shed, fell fast and 
thick above him. Still that gaze was not removed 
it was on me wherever I passed—I could bear it 
no longer, and turned away, to hide from my eyes 
the distressing sight. I knelt down and called on 
God, in frantic agony, to spare his life—in vain 
in vain—ever then the last dread moment had _ar- 


I knew that he was dying. 

“O, Charley ! my sweet Charley !" I exclaimed 
clasping him wildly to my bosoin, “is it thus that 
we must part ?—say, will you not speak to me, my 


, child, and kiss me once before you die?” 


and my child to the most abject poverty, from | 


which there was not the remotest probability we 
should ever rise. ‘Twice I had written to my fath. 
er, and told him of my repentance, and, in the 
most moving language which I could command, 


He turned his glazing eyes for a moment upen 
me, and his lips moved as if essaying to address 


| me, but no sound escaped them. At last the fringed 
5 

| lids drooped heavily above those rayless orbs, a 
¢ . . . - 

, Slight quiver ran through bis frame, and when I 


implored his permission to return to my early home | 
dead! 
swered, and the second was returned unopened, ; 
and 1 knew that further efforts would be uscless, } 
and passively resigned myself to the thought, that 


—but in vain. The first letter remained unan- 


I must drag out my fulure existence in wretched. 
ness and wunt, with a being whom I scorned, ay 
—merciful God! Shall I confess it? Whom I had 
learned to have ! 

In the wide world, there was but one whom I 
could love—but one for whose sake I could wish 
to live—my beautiful, my peerless boy, and on him 
was lavished my heart’s wealth of affection. He 
wus a precocious child, the subject on which for 
Art to exert her powers in surety of the proudest 
success, and there was bitterness in the thouglit 
that poverty must cramp and limit the splendid 
powers, with which he was gifted, when the foster. 
ing which wealth might purchase, would perhaps 
raise him to the loftiest place among his fellow men. 
Alas! alas! why took I thought for him, whose 
destiny was so soon to be fulfilled? O, Providence, 
how inscrutable are thy ways!—was such a being 
by nature fitter for the widest uscfulness to man, 
but born—to die? 

It was night, and its deep stillness was around 
me, unbroken by aught but save the wild dashings 
of the Ohio, as it rushed past the door of my lowly 
home. 
and despair, the restless turnings of my suffering 


child. O! what a change a few short hours had 


bent down to listen for his breath, it was still he 
was dead—merciful Heaven—little Charley was 


My gaze was fascinated upon his lifeless form, 
until a deathly sickness came over me, and I sank 
insensible beside him, blessed awhile with forget- 
fulness of my misery. Minutes passed by, and 
again I was restored to consciousness—again made 
sensible to the dreadful reality that my child was 
dead. There lay my idol, pale and inanimate, 
before me; his little limbs composed, and stiffen- 
ing in death—struck down by the hand of Him 
The 


golden curls still clustersd in glossy richness upon 


whose place he had usurped in my heart. 


his brow, and the agonized expression his coun. 
tenance had worn in his last hours, was gone, and 
asmile was stamped upon his hueless lips, so 
beautiful, so life-like, that, but for its fixedness, 


one might have deemed the spirit still was there.— 


- Theoutline of his shapely form was revealed through 


the linen drapery that shrouded it, and I gazed, 
entranced, upon his angelic loveliness, as he lay 
so still and pale before me, like a fair statue, wrought 
by some master hand, from cold, white marble.— 
So beautiful, so fair, my last, my only loved—how 
could I yield him up ?—how could I lay him in 
his little grave? I turned away at the thought, 
and wept in my desolate agony, as if my heart 


» would break. 


I sat alonc, watching in alternate hope ' 


lay before me. 


wrought—that morn had seen him in the full ' 


beauty and vigor of health, and now pale and al- 
most helpless, he lay stretched before ine in the 
lust stage of a fatal disease. 

At the first symptom of illness, his futher had 
departed in quest of medical assistance, and hours 


long hours had passed since then, and still he 


| came not, and death, 1 knew, with rapid strides, 


was approaching ; and was there no efluit to be 


made to arrest its progres: Again for the hun- 
dredih time, perhaps, I passed to the window, and 
peered out into the surround the 


vain hope of discovering approaching forms—none 


. vr 
ng darkness, in 


The Bible, with its eternal truths and promises, 


I drew it towards me, and bent 
over its sacred pages, eager to receive the consola- 
tion it should offer. ‘* Come unto me,” it told me, 
* all ye that labomand are heavy laden, and 1 will 
give you rest” —uatt I knelt down and tried to pray 
tried to say, ** Father, thy will be done,” but my 
heart rebelled against it, and Lturned away, for I 
could not profane the ears of my Maker with such 
unholy mock ry In vain I essay d to control my 
emotions, and to fix my mind on holy things—one 
overwhelming, killing thought was present only in 


my mind—* n y child is de ad, my child is dead,” 


and choking sobs broke audibly from my lips, and { 


scalding tear-drops fell like rain. 


Time passed—and when the first wild outbreak 
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}ten minutes after the depot gocs out, ma’am,” 


; of grief had somewhat subsided, again I approached | 


my Maker, and in burning language, such as a 
stricken heart alone can dictate, poured out my 
full soul before him, and in those gushing words 
passed forth the burden of agony, which seemed 
crushing me tothe dust. My prayer was answered 


the submission I asked was given, and the words 


that broke fiom the lips of the agonized, and yet } 


submissive Jesus, amid the bowers of Gethsemane, 
rose spontaneous from my heart—and when again 


I approached my child, I could gaze with calmness | 


upon his pale, sweet face, and the smile that 
wieathed his bloodless lips, which had almost 
seemed like mockery of my grief at first, now spoke 
a peaceful solace to my heart, for it seemed to say 
that he was happy, and at rest upon the bosum of 
his God. 

Morning dawned at length, and still my husband 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE; 


AN INCIDENT IN A TRAPPER’S LIFE. 
BY L. D. JOHNSON. 


We encamped for the night near the centre of 


one of the largest prairies in the western world.— 
Rolling *neath a flood of sunbeams stretched a 
shoreless sea of long dry grass. Far as eye could 
reach in the dim distance, blue sky, pear! cloud, 


and the parched prairie seemed mingling together. 


had not arrived; and, knowing that a spirit shop | 


must be passed between him and his destination, I 
could but too well divine the reason. 


I was alone | 


° . ° f 
with the dead, and no human habitation was near } 


whence I could hope for a companion in my soli- 
tude.. Even Ashburton’s presence, intolerable as 
it had become, would have been preferable to the 
strange, solitary loneliness which I experienced ; 
and [ waited with inipatience for his coming. 
solitude at length becoming insupportuble, I step. 
ped out into a path upon the margin of the river, 
and, following it till it reached a bend, whence a 


view of the sume for a considerable distance was 


The | 


grassy carpet. 
| 


The sun had sought his western couch and lay but 
part concealed beneath his robes of crimson dra- 
pery. Nota breeze, nor a zephr, nor a sound dis- 
turbed the listless solitude. Silence, deep, profound 
brooded o’er the spot save the scarce audible hum 
that nature makes even in her deepest quict. 

My companion, a stalwart brawny Indian had 
opened our Jeathern pouch and spread an uncouth 
supper of dried venison and buffalo tongue on the 


Awed by the solitude, and struck 


| by the beauty and sublimity of the scene I .could 


| not eat. 


Visions of the past, thoughts of home, 


of friends, of youth with its joys, its hopes, its 


dreams came thronging through my brain like the 


waves of a wind lashed oceun. To encounter 


' hunger, cold and fatigue, to brave hardships, perils 


presented, I gazed eagerly down, hoping to sce one 


approaching—none came, and I turned to retrace 
my steps. 

The sun had just risen, with a pomp and splen- 
dor rarely equalled, and a scene of enchanting love- 


liness was presented before me. ‘To the south, a 


and sufferings, to meet danger and disappoint- 
ment at every hand, constitute some of the miseries 


of a trappers life. Yet there is a wild joy in being 


} separated so far from the ** noise and confusion” 


of a selfish world, and to hold communion with 


nature in her varied and immutilated forms of 


{ beauty and sublimity. 


prairie went spreading away till bounded by a line 


of regular hills, which skirted the horizon, its tall 
grass waving greenly in the morning breeze, min- 
gle d with strange, bright flowers, of rainbow hues 
To 


west, stretched an almost interminable forest, whose 


and of the sweetest perfume. the north and 
deep solitudes, save on the borders of the Ohio, 
the cust. 
between hills crowned with a golden glory in the 


the red man alone had explored. From 
morning sunlight, the myer came dashing and 
sparkling on, and with a ma} stic sweep, turned 
northwardly into the forest, its wild roarings echo. 
ing down its dim arcades with a strange and solemn 
melody, mingled with the dulcet strains of a thou- 
sand singing birds, that dwelt amid its shady bow- 
ers. 

I paused awhile to gaze around upon the rich 
and glorious scene, and then, with a mournful 
heart-sickness, turned from the spot; for O! it 
seemed like mockery all—the blue, far-spreading 
heaven, with its rosy, eastern clouds, melting 
away in daylight—the smiling earth, green-robed, 
and decked in summer's bright-hued flowers, with 
the sunshine on its hills andy pias and Rowing 
Waters, with niusic amid its groves and bowers— 
wild and sweet and joyous—how ill-according 
With the feelings of my soul. 

{Concluded in our next. J 
oe © Ca 
the railroad 


* inquired an old lady with a 


“Can you tell me, sir, what time 
bandbox 
** About 


comes in 

hberarn { lounger about th lepot 
In ber arms, 0) a ivunger avou ne ac} . 
Vas 


the prompt reply of the wag. 


Suddenly my savage guide sprung to his feet. 
Shading his eyes with his hand he gazed towards 
the distant horizon with fearful anxiety. J 
hitherto considered hima comple te stoic. I never 
knew that a single feeling or emotion had ever dis- 


, turbed the calm serenity of that countenance, sut 


now I noticed that his eyes blazed with peculiar 
brilliancy—the muscles of his face contracted and 


his whole frame trembled with intense excitement. 


I now perceived a small black cloud rising in the 
distance and increasing with fearful rapidity. 
A prairie on fire presents to the eye of the be- 


holder a scene grand and awful beyond conception. 


Ask the painted savage of the wilderness whiat 
foe is too swilt for his feet—what foe heeds not his 
sinewy arm, the fearful precision of his arfow, and 
the awful yells of his war-whoop? Ask him if the 
Great Spirit proclaims his anger in that voice of 
thunder and hurricane of fire? Ask him what ene- 
my sweeps over the prairie, at whose approach his 
strong arm falters and his stout heart sickens ? 
With a mute gesticulation to follow, the 


sprang upon his horse and darted off with the speed 


of the wind in the direction of a tower! rbluti that 
loomed up in the distance. I was soon upon his 
trail. I now heard the distant mutteri: es of the 
hurricane sounding hke the snorting of the iron 
horse that thunders through our vallies. ‘Th id 


came moaning by in hot and fitiul gusts with a 


smell that struck terror to my so il. The extraor- 
dinary leaps of our noble hurses proved that th 

were sensible of the danger. Their long necks 
were stretched toward the bluff, every muscle 


strained to its uttermost, their nostrils quivering and 


their sides speckled with foam. ‘To reac! 


in time was our only safety, yet hope almost died 


within us, for it was still blue in the distance and 
nature nearly exhausted. The night was fast 
| Setting in and darkness shrouding our path. ‘The 


| roar and thunder of a mighty cataract seemed ad- 


vaneing gradually upon us. The bounding ante- 
lope, the buffalo and the long-legged hare fled past 
us, their panting and agitation reve iling the feart- 
ful secret behind. Instinctively the swift winged 
beetle and heath hen sought the cliff, leaving but a 
shadow as they flew. Far above our heads on 
swifter wing screamed the snowy eagle and grey 
wild gouse ! 

I can never forget the horror of that terrible run 
for life. My guide was far ahead, his red shoul- 
ders oceasionally raised to view by the noble leaps 
of his wild horse and lost again in the waving 
billows of 


orass 
ft 4 . 


Despair and apathy began to 
creep over me and chill the warm life-blood in my 
bosom. I hada dim consciousness that an awful 
conflagration was almost upon me, with a roar like 
the shrick of Pharaoh's host beneath the waters of 
the The 


grandeur and whirling waves of smoke through 


heavens wall of lurid 


sea. were one 
which the forked flames writhed like hissing ser- 
pents. 

The triumphant yell of the savage at this mo- 
ment came beck upon the wind—his foaming horse 
was leaping up the bluff. 


I One struggle, one pow. 
erful effort and I had risen from an ocean of fire. 
Great God! what a sight, awful and sublime as 
if the book of Revelations had started into action. 
flame, dark 


purple, bright red and dazzling crimson mingled 


The entire horizon was: one wall of 
together, with a chaos of smoke rolling up the sky, 

And then that 
‘ oF | 


the flames like the groan of millions or the 


pile, on pile to the ve ry zenith! 


roar ol 
last convuisive throes of an expiring world; how 
it swelled in awful volume, how it shrieked through 
mountains of smoke, how it yelled its triumph in 
reer of desolution ! 


And there beside the di 


that wild « 


d body of my _ horse 


came one wild and wandering thought. It darted 
over the chaos of my mind like the long and 
trembling ray of a star that bursts from a canopy 
of clouds. It sathought brief, it is true, yet 


very brevity of existence and most 


’ 
giorious | ts wan 


lering shape, it was a thought 
of Gop! 


Fuiton, N. Y. 1848. 
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THEY CAN'T FOOL ME. 


~ i } vy armor, and 
\\ W ti les us more.” 

Bitty Kes s peculiar boast was the utter im- 
possibility of being / or in his more express. 
ive phraseology, fo 1, ‘ They can’t fool me !” 
Was evel th tonvu nd, and so evident were 
his attempts t press this fact upon all with 

yn he gd anything to do, that he not unfre- 
qu ntly mad fool of himsel/ ! 

R | t< ing his dis- 

elel of everything, howey r pluus ile, that reached 
his ¢ v W , were exceedingly ecasy 
of . be 10 re than five feet two inches 

ym t ! vi their ov r stood upon his 
t¢ 

. W lwa tne one ic¢ ” in his 
I l, hes pect d everybody of som abortive 
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OQ design to gull him—from the most respectable 
friend, down to poor old Isaac, who had no more 


idea of a practical joke, than a polar bear might be 
expected to have of a baby-jumper. 

Billy was not naturally hard-hearted, but he was 
so suspicious, that he turned twenty beggars from 
his door, where he relieved the necessities of one.— 
In vain was the imploring eye raised, and the was- 
ted hand extended to him for alms. The 
piteous the story, the more evidently was it to him 
a hoax. 

“ It all sounds very pitiful,” he would exclaim, 
** but I’ve seen to much of the world—I’ve heard 


more 


too much such stuff—it’s no use—you can’t fool | 
me /” and the wretched medicant was compelled , 


to seek in other quarters for that charity which be. 
lieveth all things, which thinketh no evil. 

Billy was once married, but it was a long time 
ere he was fooled into the state of * double blessed- 


ness,”( yet as he himself has acknowledged) he of- | 


ten met with hair-breadth escapes, before he was 
finally houked. We recollect his boasting once 
during his bachclorship, that Emma B. the .only 
daughter of a neighboring merchant, was endeav- 


oring to snare him into the matrimonial noose.— | 


He was making the boast to his particular friend, 


** other people don’t notice it,” said he, “ but it is 
She thinks I don’t see her | 


as plain as day to me: 
plan! ha! ha! she can’t fool me! 
father will give her a cool ten thousand ; humbug! 
If she’s got the spoons why should she be so anx- 
ious to get into my good graces? that’s the ques- 
tion! She’s rather pretty to be sure, but I wonder 


if she thinks that I believe her complexion and ' 


teeth natural. 
verdant as she thinks I 


fool me!” 


am. 


Billy accompanied these words with a sly wink 
of peculiar expression, and gave no little cause of 
astonishment to his friend, who for reasons best 
known to himself, was aware that the young lady 
was innocent of any such intention as Billy impu- 
ted to her. Billy was no less astonished the next 
day, at hearing of the marriage of his friend, early 
that morning with the identical Emma B. whose 


ten proved to be fifieen thousand, and whose per. | 


sonal cliarms were all natural, malgre Bill's sus- 
cions. His friend found in Emma a lovely, and 
dovoted wife, while he, still wrapped in his heavy 


armour’ remained a bachelor. 


But at length, as we have already told you, our 


hero was married. Hlow any mortal of Eve mana. 
ged to fool him into a union, is now, and ever must 
We 


however that he was married, for we find him at 


remain a profound mystery. are certain, 


fifty, a widower, with an only daughter, a beautiful 


girl of eighteen. 

Our worthy friend was proud of his daughter 
Mary ; and well indeed he might be ; for she had 
a sweet, lovely face, and a faultless form, and there 
was a world of mirthfulness and mischief in her 
sparkling black eyes. Now was it strange that 
old 


was a yil- 


others should love her beside her suspicious 
There 


lage rumor, (and we cannot deny that Madame 


father, who couldn't be fooled. 


Rumor, for once, told the truth,) of a warm attach- 
ment between Mary and Edward Seymour,a young 
merchant of the neighborhood, of whom « very body 
All 


) mended his good nature, frankness and ability ; 


spoke in the highest terms of praise. com. 


but as Billy always stemmed the current of public 


Folks say her | 


Guess she'll find I ain’t quite so 
No sir, she can’t | 
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! opinion, he had the penetration to perceive that 
these lauded virtues were all moonshine ; that in 
their estimation of Seymour, the world were all 
wrong and so he obstinately opposed the contem- 
plated union. 
Mary out of respect for him yielded an apparent 


\ 


| 


He was inexorable, and finally | 


AARAPRAARARD DL 


she has been guilty of disrespect to you, but then 


she has undoubtedly been drawn into it by that 


vagabond Seymour. I know, sir, that you could 
not have been duped by two such green ones, even 
if I had not discovered their plan to you, but at the 


‘ . . 
same time, (if | may presume to offer you my 


compliance to his wishes, and Seymour's visits | 


and communications with her, were discontinued ; 


5 


and though she tried to appear as mirthful and ' 


| happy as ever, yet her heart was ill at ease, and | 


| her imprisoned love would betray itself in her every 
look and action. 

, At length Edward, whose “ hope never. died,” 

laid a plan for possessing himself of Mary’s hand 

—in fact, the desparate and almost hopeless pro- 


‘ 


poor advice) I think that you had better pretend to 
believe, the yarn about your sister's illness, and, 
under cover of going to Pineville, proceed straight 
wait for the runaways, break 


” 


to * Jones’ Tavern, 
up their plan, cover them with confusion, and bring 


your daughter home. ‘This would convince them 


: forever, of what they ought to know already, that 
) they might as well give in that they can’t fool you.” 


; ject of rootine old Billy Keene! Did he succeed? } 
\ day.” 


Have patience, reader, and you shall hear all. 


gentleman, whom Billy remembered to have seen 


One sultry July afternoon, a pale faced young 


in the street, but with whom he had no acquaint. | 


ance, called at his house and requested to see him | 


He was 
shown by Mary into the parlor, and our hero soon 


immediately on important business. 
; entered. 

The pale-faced young gentleman first introduced 
himself, and then the object of his visit. 

‘* T have an unpleasant disclosure to make, Mr. 
Keene, which is of the greatest importance to you, 
You are 
; of course aware that Edward Seymour has suc- 


and to the happiness of your daughter. 


ceeded in making his friends believe that he has 

given up all hopes of marrying your daughter ; 
' this is merely to lull your suspicions, but I am 
confident that you have too much acuteness to 
believe it.” 

“ Certainly,” said Billy, highly gratified, “ go 
on, he can’t fool ine !” 

“ Well, as | was going on to remark my room 
at the Eagle, is next to Seymour's, and this morn- 


Capital idea!” said Billy, “ much indebted to 
yousir. You're right, they can’t fool me! Good 
“ Good day, sir.” 

Billy indulged in an immoderate, fit of laughter, 
“So Ed. 
ward Seymour was going to fool me, was he ?7— 
ha! ha! J guess he'll find me a tough one, tho’ 


when his pale-faced visitor was gone. 


' guess he can’t be fooled so easy neither! and 80 


ing I overheard him relating in high glee, to some | 


one in his room, a plan, for overreaching you! and 

eloping with Miss Mary! I detest eaves-dropping 
but he was talking in a loud tone and his door was 
a litthe way open—~—so it was forced upon me.” 

* Ha! ha!” roared Billy, “ thinky he can fool 


me! the poor idiot. I should just like to have him 


try it; how is he going to do it ?” 

‘* His plan,” said the pule-face, “ is deeply laid, 
but he is a fool to imagine that he can deceive you 
by any contrivance of his brain. He has employ - 
ed a little black boy who brushes boots and docs 
| odd jobs at the Eagle, to call at your house after 
dark this evening, with directions to tell you that 
your sister Jemima has been taken with a danger- 
ous attack of her old complaint, and wishes you to 
come to Pineville, to see her immediately ; and 
while you are gone, he intends to take your daugh- 
ter the river 
road ; Squire Curtiss is to go with them to perfurm 


in a carriage, to Jones’ tavern, on 
the ceremony, which will make them man and 
wife.” 

“ A dutiful daughter, Mary is indeed; the jade 
to consent to such a deception on her poor old 
father ; I'll lock the hussy up till she comes to her 
senses, and I'll horsewhip the nigger, and pull 
Seymour’s nose—I'|l teach ’em to try to fool me.” 

“Calm yourself, [ entreat you, my dear sir,’ 
said the pale-faced young man, “ reflect that such 
a course of proceeding would not only make the 


affair public, but it might seriously affect your 


daughter’s reputation and happiness; to be sure 


deuced kind in him, too, to put me on my guard. 
He’s a gentleman, and no mistake.” 

The afternoon, dark and cloudy, soon passed 
away, and after it came a black night,and a black 
Billy heard the message of the latter with 
apparent concern for Jemima’s illness, and bidding 


bo y. 


old Isaac saddle his mare, was soon on the road to 
Jones.” 

The night was black, and a drizzling rain chilled 
his bones, but still he muttered to himself, as he 
slapped his arms together, to accelerate the tardy 


circulation. “Cracky, how they'll look, when 


they find me waiting for them at Jones’! 
they think I am half way to Pineville by this time. 


They 


Suppose 


Ha! ha! guess Jemima ain’t very bad. 
cent wu me /” 


“Why, bless my soul, Mr. Keene, what brought 


you here in this storm?” said the burley Jones, as 
our worthy friend, drenched to the skin, reined the 
old mare up to the door. lis only answer was, 


* you'll see something presently, Mr. Jones, that'll 


‘tickle you some, I calculate ; they can’t fool me.” 


The old mare was soon in the comfortable stable, 


while her owner, pacing the bar-room floor, only 


uttered at intervals, ** you'll see some sport pres- 
ently, Mr. Jones ; they can’t fool me.” 

An hour passed away—another—eleven o'clock 
and no carriage ! . 

“That pale-faced Jackass could’nt have been 
fooling me, could he?” thought the suspicious Bil- 
Now, Mr. 


Jones, if you want to see some rare fun, just step 


ly. ‘ No, by jingo! here they come. 
to the door ; they can’t foul me.” 

The carriage rattled up to the door in furious 
haste ; the driver reined in the reeking horses, and 
sprang from his seat; the steps were thrown down 
Edward Seymour leaped out—uassisted Mary to 
alight, and Squire Curtiss followed. Billy con- 
cealed himself behind the door, until the happy trio 
were in the sitting-room ; then with an air of tri- 
walked 


uinph, he very coolly in, exclaiming, 


** Smart set yeu be! thought you could fool me, 


did you? ha! ha! come Miss Jack-a-napes, you'd 
better put your bonnet on again, sister Jemima ~ 
ain't dangerous, and it’s pretty late, so we'd bet- 


ha! 


you ?” < 


ter be ge tting toward home, ha! fool me will 


Mr. Keene looked uround to see what effect his 
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3 unexpected appearance had made; but no one 
seemed at all surprised ; Mary did not, as might 
have been expected, faint away on the occasion, 
but stepping forward, half weeping—half smiling, 
she broke the awful phrase with—* I’m ready to 


“se ~ a - - aoe - na 
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| Job. The doctor took the Bible, and made him 
; read— 


go this minute, pa ; but first let me introduce you | 
} don’t know any thing to the contrary.” 


to my HUSBAND, Edward Seymour ; we were mar- 
ried quietly at home, about an hour after you star- 
ted. It was so kind in you to go away and leave 
us to make our own arrangements, that we thought 
it would be too bad to make you ride home on 
horseback in this storm, so we came to fetch you 
back, and offer you a seat in our carriage. 
you'll forgive us, won't you pa ?” 

** I’m sold, give me your hand,” said the crest- 
fallen Billy. 
This is the first time I was ever fooled, and you 
are the first person who could ever fool me. God 


‘‘ There was a man in the land of Uz, whose 
name was Job.” 

* You see the Bible says so.” 

“ So it does,” drawled out the man; “ and I 


** Neither do 1,” said Dr. Belknap, and thus en- 
ded the inquiry. 

In a mixed company, hearing a person speak in 
a very free manner against the Christian religion, 


' he asked: 


Now | 


“Give me your hand Seymour.— | 


bless you, my son,” said the old man, affected to 
tears, “ you’ve done what no other living man | 


could do — you've fairly fooled me, you’ve won her, | 


and you’re worthy of her” 
The remainder of the scene, our pen, though 
made of the stoutest steel is too feeble to describe. 


Old Jones, who had been a wondering spectator of | 


the singular mecting, shook hands with Billy, and 
assured him that he had seen much more fun than 


, to Jenks, the other day. 


he anticipated; and when the wedding party star- | 


ted for home, Mr. Keene recognized by the coach 
light, the pule-faced young man transformed into a 
driver. 

Our hero is still living, surrounded by a lovely 
group of grand.children, and he still is firm in his 
own belief that he can’t be fooled. 

The last time we saw him he was listening to 
an account given by Seymour, on his return from 
the city, of that wonderful invention—the magnet- 
ic telegraph. ‘ I wonder,” said the old man, * if 
Ed thinks I suck all that yarn about writing and 
talking by lightning, or about sending a letter from 
New-York to Buffalo in a second ! 


twenty-four hours cither! It’s no use, Ed, you 


‘< Flave you found one that is better?” and the 
reply being in the negative, he added— 

** When you do, let me know, and I will join 
you in adopting it.” 


— oD @CHto— 
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increase—'till at last it shall become incorporated with our 
existence and remain with us forever. 

“The services of the church, about this season,” 
Washington Irving, “are extremely tender and inspiring. 
They dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of our faith ; 
and the pastoral scenes that accompanied its announcement. 


says 


They gradually increase in fervor and pathos, during the sea- 
sor of Advent, until they break forth in full jubilee, on the 
morning that brought ‘ peace and good will to man.’” 

We love wellto hear the Christmas Anthem, with the 


mellow organ sounding through our little chnrch—now burst- 


' ing with mighty undulatien forth from its gilded barrels, rolling 


A Hint.—Girls, remember that the man who / 
bows, smiles and says many soft things to you, has | 


no genuine love; while he who loves most sincere- | 


ly, struggles to hide the weakness of his heart, | 


and frequently appears decidedly awkward. 


A Mopern Cannisat.—* Do you see that fel- 
low lounging there, doing nothing ?” said 
‘* How does he live? by 
o 


his wits ‘Oh, no; he’s a cannibal!” “ A 


Cannibal!” “ Yes a cannibal—he lives on other 
people ! 
— 353) © Gato 


“ Tex your father,” said John Randolph toa 


young friend, © that I recommend abstinence from 


7 . , 
No! nor in 


may tell that to the women folks and the children, 


but you can’t pull the wool over my eyes again ; | 


I’m too old—I've seen too much of the world ;— 


you can’t fool me !” 
— 1 ¢ Geto —— 
KNOTTY POINTS. 


A Scorcuman, who had a high opinion of his 
ability in digging out knotty points in Scripture, 
the 
Sawney, in the course of his 


told his son to read, while he would explain 
difficult passages. 
reading, fell in with the account of finishing the 
Tabernacle, and lining it with “ badger skins.” 
Sawney, read it beggar skins. ‘“ Now stop a wee 
bit, Sawney,” said the old man, “ while I expound 
You'll fail to 
remark, Sawney, how wonderfully we are favored 
Wi’ a’ 


and a’ our relecgious rights weel secured, we can 


that very important passage. not 


in this enlightened age. our poleetical 
sit oursels doon under our ain fig tree, and nane to 
molest or make us affraide, while it appears that 
in yon times, no sooner did a poor fellow become 
a beggar, than snip off went his skin, to line their 
tabernacles with.” 
—— oD ¢ Gato 
ANECDOTE OF REV. DR. BELKNAP. 


A rove countryman asked Dr. Belknap, one 





day, if he really believed there was such a man as 


Ps 96) 


| Christmas—old and young : 


novel reading and whiskey punch. 


Owens 


> 
tu the ceiling, and anon creeping sofily in low sweet melodies ; 
through the aisles.—It minds us of the music which moved } 
through the still clear air, sent to Bethlehem's Shepherds, 
“ keeping watch over their flocks by night.” ’ 
“ The happy night ; 

That to the cottage as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down—” , 


Not to the Shepherds alone. did that song resound, it was 
for us as well as for them—and all music, even though it be } 
not a Christmas carro] is dear to us as an echo—though only 


a faint echo—of that heavenly melody which gladdened those 
midnight watchers—nearly two thousand yeurs ago. ; 
New- Year's day is less of a Holyday than Christmas, though 3} 
itis celebrated in the Church services as the day of cireum- } 
cision. 
In this country the distinguishing feature of this day, is 5 
the custom of gentlemen calling on all of their friends— where 
greetings are passed between many who from various cifcum- } 
stances, have been deprived of the pleasure of exchanging } 
} courtesies since the last year—and though as yet it is only } 
kept up in our cities and larger towns—yet we hope that } 
many years will not passere it be universal throughout the ¢ 
land. } 


} tunity of making New-Year’s gifts 


Depend upon 


it, sir, they are both equally injurious to the brain.” | 





(Ci ~ > (ey) (Pp) ° 
{Ghe Qearal ooh Cposttory. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1849. 


GOSSIP WITH READERS. 

“ Then well may we welcome old christmas to town, 

Who brings us good cheer, and good liquor so brown; 

To pass the cold winter away with delight 

We feast it all day, and we frolick all night.” 

The Holidays have gone past bearing in their train, St. 
Thomas’ day ; Christmas Eve, Christmas day, St. Stephens’ 
day, New Year's Eve, New Year's day and nuw we welcome 
in Twelfth day and night. As only the Christmas and New 
Year festivals are generally kept in this country, we shall 
devote what little we have to say particularly to these. 

Of all the festivals which are in the culender there is none 
which isso heartily welcomed and kindly kept as that of 


rich and poor, alike grect Christ 


mas with great rejoicings—though the time has happily past 


in which it was kept with “ savage hospitality,” when each 
guest around the festive board was constrained to imbibe 
deeply from the wassail-bow ], until afler having become bois 
terously jolly, they one by one yielded to its drowsy influence 
und were stretched beneath the table —yet we still manage to 
have the song, the merry joke the hearty laugh and the smart 


repartce—without the above mentioned conclusion. 


In every way—by many an olden memory long buried in the 
heart—by many a new hope just born—by our loves and our 
sérrows—by our midnight dreams and our daylight faacies— 


by the outward appearance of nature: in snow storm at d in 
sun—by the chime of Sabbath bells and the music of loving 
yoices—by the chill blasts which blow without and the bright 
blaze upon our hearths within—are the many dear and holy 
sentiments which are incident to this period en ished and 
refreshed. Holy thoughts, too apt to die within men’s hearts 
amid the icy influences of our worldly pursuits, are new born 
under the sweet sabbath quict of the season ;—and pure 
and holy feelings are once more regenerated in our breasts 
and all feel, at least for a time, a sense of universal broth- 
erhood with all mankind—and thouch bef th e of 
the New Year, it may have faded away, yet while it lasts 
it vields a good fruit—and at every recurring an ersary 
of the season, will it remain longer and yield a more tif 


On this day also, gentlemen avail themselves of the oppor- 

to their wives (seldom) 

sisters (sometimes) and sweethearts (always). For they be- 
lieve that they can— 

Win her with gifts, } 

If she accept not words—dumb jewels often in their silent 

kind 5 

More than quick words do move a woman's mind. ) 


Sut we find that we must cut our essay short. Yet we { 


} cannot stop without wishing that all who have gathered to- 


gether these merry holydays may meet again the ensuing year- 
Yet we fear that among most there has been, since their last { 
gathering “* many a change! { 

Faces and footsteps and all things strange ! 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair, 

And the young that were, have a brow of care, 

And the place is hushed where the children played !"’ 

Wishing our subscribers and all readers a Merry Christmas 

and a happy New Year—we put out the light, place a cap 
B. G. 


upon our head and retire to our bed. 
= ¢ Gato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Receivedat this Office,ending Wednesdaylast,deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 

G. H. M. Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Swan 
zey, N. H. $2.00; P. M. Sempronius, N. Y¥Y. $2.00: P. B. 
Schagiticoke, N. Y. $1.00; R. L. Winsor, N. VY $1.00; P. M. 
West Prattsburczh, $4.00 ; P. M. Hopewell, N. Y. $2.00; J. 
B. W. Chester Village, Mass. $1.00; Miss S. H. Washing- 
ton. N. Y. 31,00: P. M. Sempronius, N. Y. $1,00; J.C. | 
Hoffman's Gate, N. Y. $2.50. , 

— =) ¢ Gato —— 
WARRIACES. 

In this city, on the 2lst ult. by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Charles 
C. Malcher. Esq. to Miss Caroline Vator, both of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Henry Darling, Mr. Alfred 
Dudley Hoyt, of Brooklyn, L. L and Miss Julia A. daughter 


of Henry B. Van Deusen, Esq. of this city. 

In Livingston, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. S.C. Dewey, Mr. 
Peter H. Kipp, to Miss Sarah Plass. 

Inthe Retormed Dutch Church of Clavernck, on the 2st 
nit. by the Rev. Ira C. Boice, Mr. Philip J. Sharp, to Miss 
Mary A. Wiiliams, both of Ghent. 

— om @ Ceo — 
DEATHS. 

In th on the 23th ult. Margarett, wife of Southworth 
A. Jenk iged 27 years and 11 me hs, formerly of Living 
ston, Col. Co. N.Y. 

On the 12th ult. Henry, eld son of James and Phebe 
Ilumpbry, aged six years a dt onths Also on the Lith 


f m . 
Infant son of James and Phebe Humphry aged 2 years 





On the 22d ult. Mrs. Abig Gardiner, widow of the late 
Wm. Whiting, in the f2d year her age. 

On the 18th ult. Mary Ano, wife of George Cla ppe r, Esq. 
in the 32d vear of her age 

In Kinderhook, on the 2ist u't. of consumption Irs. An- 
t te, wife of Calvi mT in the 26th year of her age 

At Auster ont Mary R. wife of Col. U. L.G 
Davi 1 it yeur of age 
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For the Rural Repository. } 

LINES, 

t 

Addressed to J. R. Morhouse, after reading some of his | 
{ 


poetry in the Rural Repository. 
BY WILLIAM FORD. 


O now sad is the muse when she sings in thine ear! 
And as soft as Aolia’s harp is her lay, 

Like the notes of a lure o'er a friend's early bier, 
Or the zephyr’s lone sigh at the close of the day. 


O why woo the sad muse? and why love her soft note ? 
Why is Philomel’s Iny, such sweet music to thee ? 

A lone barp ona willow. from men far remote, 
Thy most sacred and sorrowful emblem shail be. 


Were thy hearts first affections, in life’s rosy morn, 
Like the early wild blossoms which spring in the grote, 
Quickly withered by death 7? and thus chilled and forlorn, 


Wastthou doomed through life’s summer in sadness to rov 


Did the angel of Death spread his wing o'er some friend, 
As she seraph-like blest thee with love’s purest flow ?7— 
And did dark disappointment, love's holy ties rend, 
That the song of thy harp is the wailing of wo? 


Was that dear one a sister—whose love pure as light, 
All unselfish and rich in its mild gushing flow, 


Was bestowed upon thee ? was thy childhood all bright 


e? } 


With the smiles and high hopes which in such bosoms glow 7? 


Then to wonder I cease—O then go! brother, go, 


To the grave on the strand, where she sleeps her last sleep ! 


Sweep thy harpin thy sadness, whilst warm tears shall flow— 


O’er the grave of a sister ‘tis manly to weop. 


While the shade of the cypress and willow are dear, 
And the twilight and moonbeams are precious to thee, 

Thy loved muse in deep sadness will sing in thine ear, 
And thy harp to soft elegy sacred shall be. 

December, 1848. 


2D ¢ Cae —— 
For the Rural! Repository 


LUCY PAGE. 
1 LoveD thee in my boyhood, 
And my age; 


Thou wast so fair and good 
Sweet Lucy Page. 

My heart for love of thee, 
Is running o'er; 

With the wild wayward melody 
Of yore. 


The spring beneath the willow 
Where we met— 

Under the changing shadow, 
Bubbles yet. 

Its ge tle murmurs all 
My griet 

And bring once more to mind 


Fair Lucy Pug 


assuage, 


Thou wast sweeter than the violet 
Of blue: 

Fairer than lily wet 
With morning dew 

Thy merry laughter fi 
Upen my ear, 


Like tinklings of a silver bell 


grass did wave 


And v ke 
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My soul! was weary as with weight 
Of age ; 
For all my hope, had fled 
With Lucy Page. 
Hudson, January, 1849. Barry Gray. 
— osx ¢ Geto 
From the Columbian Magazine. 
AURORA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


AURORA wept, and with sighs repined, 


That throngs whom she served to her love were blind ; 


That those who had praised her musical lay, 


Were the first to scorn and regret her sway. 


But Minerva folded her close to her breast, 
“Oh! grieve not, grieve not, brightest and best; 
Look, look at those who thy presence slight, 
And never gaze On thy brow of light, 

In the arms of Morpheus wasting away 
The life of life and the gold of day. 


Not for these should thy tear drops roll, 
Friends thou hast of a nobler soul ; 
The diligent sage, by thine impulse stirred, 
Despiseth the sloth of the sleeping herd, 
Beiter pleased « f thy balm to taste, 


Undisturbed by their senseless waste. 


The ruby-lipped maiden, with spirit free, 
Kisses her hand, as she wakes, to thee, 
And the cottage children, with sparkling eye, 
Burst into laughter they know not why. 
Lovely and innocent things are thine ; 


Beautiful sister then why repine ? 


Thou who dost lead with thy dewy hand 
Vine and flower to their bridal bland, 
And hear the worship that rises blest 
From new-born blossom and tunneful nest ; 
Nature in beauty and bliss is thine, 

Jeautiful goddess then why repine ?"’ 

So Aurora blushed with a de epef ray, 

And turued her steeds from advancing day, 
Content to bear to her native skies 

The love of the good and the praise of the wise ; 
And while ber steeds through blue ether passed, 
Roses of health from her car she cast. 

May every fair one who reads my strain, 


Her gifts secure and her friendship gain. 


. 
— 8550 © 
From Neal's Saturday Gazette. 
THE WIFE'S APPEAL 
BY MAUD SUTHERLAND. 
On, do not leave me here alone ! 
This world would chill my heart to stone ; 


So cold to me *twould seem, and drear, 


Then, do not—do not leave me here. 


Not while thy hand I clasp in mine— 
Nor while my breath is blent with thine— 
Nor while thy head rests on my heart 
Would I from thee forever part. 


Oh! Iw 
Awny 


Or, bear m 


uld bave thee longer stay— 
oh Death! away, away! 
from his arms asleep 


And leave him here o’er me to weep. 


Be his the lips to kiss my face 


Ere laid within thy cold embrace 


And his the form to kneel and pray 


That God will! join us far away. 


Ves let his tear 


» hallowed rest 


1” +} } 


’ fond d trusting breast 
L Ke aew upon a flower in bloom 
U tive lay me in the tomb 
Thus would | bid farewell to Earth— 
Tv all I've lowed e’en from my birth 
"Then, like some guiding star above, 


I'd smile upon my earthly love. 


RY. 
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PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
GREAT CHANCE for BOOK-t\GENTS 
To Clear from $500 to $1,000 a Year! 


S er He 


BOOKS OF UNIVERSAL UTILITY. 
Sears’ New and Popular Pictorial Works, the most 


splendidly-illustrated Volumes for families ever issued 
on the American Continent, containing more than Four 
THOUSAND ENGkavINGs, designed and executed by 
the most eminent Artists of England and America. 

‘The extraordinary popularity of the above volumés in 


every section of the Union, renders an agency desirable 
in each one of our principal towns and villages. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





NEW AND POPULAR PICTORIAL 


DESCRIPTION OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Containing an account of the Topography, Settlement, 
History, Revolutionary and other interesting Events, 
Statistics, Progress in Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Population, &c., of each State in the Union, illustrated 
with Two Hundred Engravings of the principal Cities, 
Places, Buildings, Scenery, Curiosities, Seals of the 
States, &c, &c. Complete in one octavo volume of 
(00 pages, elegantly bound in gilt, pictorial muélin. 


Retail price. $2 50. 

THE PICTORIAL FAMILY ANNUAL, 
illustrated with 212 Engravings: designed as a valuable 
and cheap present for parents and teachers to place in 
the hands of young people, in attractive bindings. 

THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patri- 
archal Age to the Present Time By John Kitto, editor 
of the London Pictorial Bible, &c. 

Also, New Editions of Sears® 

Pictorial History of the Bible.— Pictorial Sunday- 
Book.—Description of Great Britain and Ireland.—Bible 
Riography.—Scenes and Sketches in Continental Fu- 
rope —iniormation for the People.—Pictorial Family 
Library.—PicrortaL History oF THE AMERICAN REv- 
oLuTion —An entirely new volume on the Wonders 
of the World. 


PICTORIAL PANILY 





Each Volume is tllustrated with several hundred Engra- 
vings, and the BIBLE with One Thousand. 


S* Sears’ PictontaL Famity MaGazine, 
for 1s 19, published monthly in parts of 48 large octavo 
pages, at ONE DOLLAR per year, in advance, 

° => Specimen copies of the Magazine, to procure 
subscribers with, wiil be furnished to all who wish to 
engage in its circulation. if requested (postpaid), at the 
rate of T'welve Numbers for One Dollar, or Ten Cents 
for tingle copies. 


fe AGENTS W: ED, in every 
County throughout the Union, to sell Sears’ New and 
Px pular Pictorial Works,” universally acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest ever published, as they 
certainly are the most saleable Any active agent may 
clear 8500 or €1,000 a year A cash capital of at least 

5 or $50 will be necessary. Full particulars of the 
principles and profits of the agency will be given on 
application, either personally or by letter. The postage 
must in all cases be paid. Please to address, 

ROBERT SEARS, PUBLISHER, 
122 Nassau Ntirect, New York. 
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